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For the Southern Rose Bud. 
SELFISHNESS.~A TALE. 
PART FIRST. 

In a pleasant village near Boston, 
lived the family of Mr. Watson.— 
They were neither rich nor poor, 
and thus escaped many of the trials 
of life. They had two children, 
Edward and Mary. Their parents 
were beautifully united by the bonds 
of true affection, for they cherish- 
ed the spirit of humble, genuine 
piety, which made them conscien- 
tious and rigid in the performance 
of whatever they saw to be duty. 
They regarded the training of their 
children as a pleasant and sacred 
employment. Their labours were 
blessed with success; how did their 
hearts rejoice to see, as years pass- 
edon, their young plants steadily 
turning towards Heaven! 

But there must be a cloud to dim 
the brightest earthly lot; and Ed- 
ward’s parents observed with sor- 
row, that a mean and selfish princi- 
ple often appeared in his conduct. 
In spite of the wisest counsel and 
kindest reproof, and the most win- 
ning example of the benevolent af- 
fections constantly before him, this 
bad passion gained strength. At 
times, after having been reproved 
for some act of unkindness, he ac- 
knowledged his fault, confessed that 
it made him unhappy, and declared 
that he would soon learn to be as 
kind and gentle—as attentive to the 
comfort and happiness of others, 
as his dear sister Mary. 

Perhaps, he was not aware what 
selfishness is—that it consists in 
loving self to excess, in thinking 
upon and yaluing our own pogses- 


sions too highly; in seeking, too ea- 

interest and pleasure; that by long 
indulgence, it gains constantly new 
strength, freezes up all the generous 
emotions of the heart; and at last 
narrows our thoughts and feelings 
to the little circle of our own petty 
selves. [| would not have my read- 
ers mistake my meaning. We are 
all permitted, nay, absolutely com- 
pelled to love ourselves, to seek our 
own safety, to form plans for suc- 
cess in life. All this is well, to a 
certain degree. But beyoud this, 
we are selfish; and the simple and 
eternal law which should gover: our 
feelings in this respect, is, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, (thy fellow. 
man) as thy self.” 

One or two incidents will show 
the state of Edward’s youthful char- 
acter. He had often severely tried | 
the patience, and taken advantage 
of the good nature of Mary, ina 
thousand little acts, which sel- 
fishness appeared. The family oc- 
casionally visited a rich Uncle, who 
lived some mules distant; and one 
of the children, in turn, had tbe 
pleasure of riding to their cousins 
and having a fine frolic. On 
Saturday, which was Mary’s time 
for going, Edward murmured and 
complained, declared it was a shame 
to leave him at home al! 
in no very gentle manner, urged Ma- 
ry tostay at home. At first, she 
justly opposed his unkind request. 
He grew more noisy and violent. 
Mary hesitated—but an expressive 
look from her mother decided the 
question. 

“Edward, you may go in my 
place,” she said quietly. Uttering 
an ungracious “thank you, sister,” 


in 


one 


alor 2. and 





he ran off to look after the Chaise. 


gerly at all times, our own comfort, 
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His parents made no comments on 
his conduct at the tre. After a 
pleasant ride, they arrived at the 
beautiful mansion of their relatives 
it wasa fine specimen of the union 
of the beauties and advantages of 
nature and art. Before they alight. 
ed from the chaise, Mr. Watson’s 
young nieces exclaimed, in a breath, 
“where is Mary’ Is she sick’? This 
was her day to No one 
answered for a moment, until Ed- 
ward replied with downcast face, 
“I asked Mary to let me come this 
time,and she said she would; 
you see me here twice.” Nothing 


’? 
come. 
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| and all hurried awa y 


‘and yp ckets. 


more was said. The older people 
were walking through the 
beautiful grounds; admiring the lux- 
uriant autumual fruit. The young 
party spent their time in sport, 
though there was much in Ed. 
ward's conduct and his wat of good. 
naiure to check their gaiety. Bye- 
and-bve they heard the supper bell. 
except Ed- 
had been fill. 


SOO 


ward. He , It secms, 
ing his pockets and cap with fruit, 
and stood with a large apple in his 
hand, almost crying with vexation, 
that he could not crowd it into some 
corner. However, he was obliged 
to leave it. As s00n as supper Was 
finished, the party started for home. 
Edward soon be gan to complain. 

It was hot, it was dusty, his head 
ached. His parents said nothing. 
On reaching home, Edward ran u 

into the nursery, followed by his 
mother. Mary was there, and Ed. 
ward shouted as he emptied his cap 
“Look, Mary, see 
what I have got.” They are all 
mine; but I mean to give you some 
—two, perhaps,” and then he car- 


ned them off to his chamber, and 
carefully locked them up. 
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came back to the nursery, he said, 
in a peevish tone, “We Il, after all, I 
did not enjoy myself so much.” 

“But I have been very happy,” 
aaid Mary. 

“How so!” exclaimed Edward. 

“Why,” she replied, “I confess 
that when I stood at the window and 
saw you set out, and followed th 
chaise as far as I could see it, aud 
then went up into the aa 1th jfor a 
little while I was very sad; I thought 
over all that you would enjoy, aud 
my case seemed a pretty hard one. 
But then again, thought I, he is hup- 
py, and that is enough to make me 
so too. I will find some employ- 
ment for myself.” Then turiiug to 
her mother she continued, “I saw 
Edward’s dictionary with a cover 

its side, prepared for it; 
pba ed new work to me; but I did 
7 best; I finished it just as you 
to the door. What do you 
think of m work, mother?” holding 

up ay book. 

“The work is very good,” replied 
her mother, “but far more precious 
on account of the disposition that 
prompted you to undertake it.” 

While Edward listened to this ac- 
count of Mary, he saw the mean- 
ness and unworthiness of his coun- 
duct in its true colours. That he 
should have trampled on the rights, 
and disregarded the happiness of 
his sister, and gone upon a party of 
pleasure, while she was sitti.g pa- 
tiently at home doing an act of kivd- 


ness to him, was more than he could | 
bear; he could not restrain his: it, | 


but exclaimed, “Mary, mother, for- 
give me. I never felt so strongly 
before, how unhappy selfish ess 
makes me, andI will try harder 
than ever to conquer it. I see, 
clearly, that it destroys my own 
happiness and self-respect, and 
makes me odious to every one.” 
He thought much and biiterly on 
the subject, examined his own heart, 
and on several occasions actually 
couquered his evil propensity. He 
felt proud of his success,and cheer- 
ed by the pleasure which lit up the 
faces of all at home. Bui his pur- 
poses began to waver, for they were 
not founded on conviction; they had 
got been tempered and hi: ummered on 
the anvil of conscience. As 1s usual, 
his relapse reduced him even lower 


fgan before his attempicd reform. } 








For, about this ume, he was invited 
to a party composed of his school- 
mates. As Edward was about go- 
ug home, Mrs. Stewart gave him a 


large shee of plum-cake, charging | 


him to deliver u safely to Mary.— 
Upon his way home, it occurred to 
him that Mary had wot been well for 
some days, aud would probably in- 
jure herself by eating to excess. 

“| will not tempt her,” he said, 
“but lock it up uatil she gets well.” 
He did so. When he came down 
into the parlour, Mary eagerly ex- 
claimed, “Did Mrs. Stewart send 
me any nice thing?” 

“No,” said Edward in a hurried 
voice, and busied himself with his 
books. Just before going to bed, 
the thought of the cake took stron 
hold of his mind. He had eaten 
already pretty freely of dainties, but 
yet before he was aware of what he 
was doimg, the key of his drawer 
was in his hand, and he seized 
the tempting plum-cake. He broke 
off a small piece—there could be ao 
harm in that, thought he. It was 
delicious. He tasted again, and in 
fact stopped not until, to his ameze- 
ment, he had eaten half the proper- 
ty of Mary. His sleep was broken, 
and he awoke with a pain in the 
head, and a general weakness of 
body. The breakfast hour came, 
but he did not appear. Mr. Wat- 
sou went to his room, and inquired 
what was the matter. He said that 
he did not feel exactly well, and 
could not goto school. “Well,” 
said his father, “I cannot wonder, 


for you kaow, gay nights often bring 


dull days len them,” and went 
down stairs. His mother soon came 
to sec him, and gave him speedy 
relief. A few days after,Mrs. Stew- 
art, whose son had given the party, 
called to see Mrs. Watson, and a- 
moug other remarks, said to Mary, 
“How did you like my plum-cake?” 
Mary laughing, replied, “If I had 
tasted it, f could tell you better.” 
“Why,” said the lady, “I sent you a 
slice of my best, by Edwar!; he 
must have dropped it on his way,or 
roguishly eaten it himself.” 
“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Watson, 


and changed the conversation. In 
the evexing, when the family were 
assembled after supper, Edward’s 
father turned to him with a stern- 
ness, which was very uacommon in 
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him, and said, “Edward, your late 
conduct has much grieved aud dis. 
tressed your tamily, and deeply dis. 
graced yourself. Can you give me 
any accouut of the plum- cake, you 
were todeliver to Mary!” There 
was silence in the room for several 
minutes. Conviction flasied upon 
Edward, that the whole was dis. 
covered. ‘You have nothing to 
say,’ said his father. “Perverse 
and wayward boy, this is the first 
time, since you knew right from 
wrong, that you have ever, as far as 
my knowledge of you goes, tolda 
falsehood. But now, your charac- 
ter is blackened by a wilful, deliber- 
ate lie, by an act of robbery against 
your excellent sister, and in short, 
by a specimen of the meanest and 
basest couduct. And the motive, 
which alone prompted you to dis- 
houour your lips with a_ falsehood, 
was your selfishness. Thus you 
see how one bad propensity leads to 
another. All the vices are closely 
connected. If you cherish any one, 
you will find yourself compelled by 
degrees, to admit all the rest.”’ 

Durimg this scene, Edward had 
folded his arms upon the table, and 
had leaned his head upon them.— 
His mother gazed upon him with a 
countenance, in which melancholy 
was mingled with tenderness and 
anxiety. Mary was so grieved and 
surprised that her dear brother could 
be capable of such guilt, that she 
wept and sobbed without ceasing. 
When his father had finished speak- 
ing, Edward broke out into bitter 
tears, and said, “Father, I have sin- 
ned against Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be call- 
edthy son. ‘This has been my first 
falsehood, and the shame and re- 
morse I suffer, I hope will save mie 
from ever committing this sin again. 

“I rejoice,” said his father, “to 
hear you express such feelings.— 
They are the best pledge of your 
safety for the time to come. 


C. 
For the Southern Rose Bud. 


Mrs. Editor, 

Since your kindness in permitting 
me, through the medium of one of 
your late numbers, to invite the at- 
tention of your readers to the sub- 
ject of cabinets of Natural History, 
I have received a rich treat.in ex: 
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amuuug such a cabinet, collected by 
a tamily, or by a tather and five or 
six children, the eldest bemg daugh- 
ters. 

Specimens of most,if not all of the 
Southern: plants, wecluding the Rose 
and the “Rosx Bup,” are collected, 
preserved, and named, and under 
such an arrangement, as to form, 
what Botanists call a herbarium. 

A still more mch and valuable 
part of this Cabinet of Nature, is 
the collection of birds, which is so 
complete as to furnish a specimen 
of nearly every species of Ameri- 
can birds. Not only the feathered 
tribes, but most of the races of 
quadrupeds, and even the swarms 
of insects, are represented in this 
general assembly of once animated, 
though now lifeless beings. 

In addition to the real specimens 
of these plauts and animals, [ ex- 
amined with delight,drawiags of ma- 
ny of them, done with great exact- 
ness, and beautifully and correctly 
colored, and highly finished, by the 
hands of the young Ladies and Mis- 
ses, in this interesting family. 

The mineral kingdom has not 
been neglected by these lovers and 
pupils of Nature, though I uoder- 
stind it had not received so large a 
share of their attention as the king- 
doms of organized beings. 

I do not suppose that many fami- 
lies in our country could engage in 
this delightful and ratioual enter- 
prise, with a prospect of equal suc- 
cess with the family here referred 
to; but each of the two millions of 
families in our Republic can engage 
init, and with a certainty of suc- 
cess, Which will be instructive to 
themselves, and useful to our nation 
and the world. 

A TRAVELLER. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Hebrew Poetry.—Much of the ef- 
fect of Hebrew poetry upon our 
minds is undoubtedly lost, by our 
ignorance of the circumstances and 
manner in which it was originally 
sung. Many of the Psalms, for in- 
stance, instead of being eutirely re- 
peated by a single person, or by a 
whole choir, as is generally the case 
in modern times, used to be distribu. 
ted, in different portions, to different 
persons. Perhaps a single person 





would begin and sing a Verse or two; 
the.., a few others would respond to 
him; then, a whole chorus would 
jou m= some animated burst 
praise. Sometimes, a semi-chorus, 
or half a choir, would sing ts ap- 
propriate portion, to which the oth- 
er semi-chorus would reply. Then 
all would uuite aud sing together.— 
Au elegant and torcible writer in a 
late Quarterly Review couceives the 
song of Moses i: the tifteenth chap- 
ter ot Exodus to have been arrang- 
ed and performed im some such man- 
ner. He gives the following as an 
lustance, tu his disposition of the 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th verses. 

First semi-chorus (rapidly >—“The 
enemy said, ‘I will pursue, I will 
overtake, I will divide the spoil; my 
lust shall be satisfied upon them; | 
will draw my sword; my hand shall 
destroy them!’” 

Second semi-chorus, (slowly }— 
“Thou didst blow with thy wind— 
the sea covered them—they sank 
as lead in the mighty waters.” 

Chorus, (quicker, but ia solemn 
time )}—“W ho is like unto thee, O 
Lord, amoung the Gods? Who is like 
uato thee,—glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders? 
Thou stretchedst out thy right hand; 
the earth ¢wallowed them.” 


ol 


Great Work.—Thorwaldsen, the 
celebrated Danish sculptor, who re- 
sides in Italy, has lately executed 
the twelve Apostles iu marble, aud 
a royal Frigate was to have sailed 
last year from Deumark to recvive 
and transport them to the native 
country of the artist. 


Chess.—This interesting amuse. 
ment was invented in the Fast. | 
was designed to represent a war- 
gaine, and all the pieces at the pre- 
sent day, in Turkey,bear names cor- 
responding to that character. lu Ku- 
rope, some of these names have b cn 
wrongly and ridiculously changed. 
For instance,what we call the Queen, 
is, in Turkey, the Grand Vizier, an 
officer who directs the movements 
of anarmy. As this is the most 
active and powerful piece in the 
game,it is evident that Vizier is much 
more appropriate than Queen, a 
character who seldom leads on or 
accompanies the movements of 
troops. The way in which this cor- 
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rupiio.. was introduced, was probe 
bly this. The French, endeavour. 
tg to mutate the word Viger, called 
ihe mece 1) question, Vierge, which 
sigiafies Virgw, and therefore we 
presume, it soon shdinto the appel. 
lation Queen. Agaim,whatare now 
our Bishops, were orginally Ble. 
phants, an amma! that used to bear 
the standard in war. Castles, and 
A nights, are obviously still military. 
Pawns are derived from Pons, 
which signifies the foot-soldiery. A 
late German writer proposes, that 
the game at chess should be brought 
back to its true origin, by restomng 
the forms and names of the pieces 
which have been changed. 


Literary.—A_ collection of No- 
vels and Tales, the exclusive pro- 
duction of the most talented wo. 
men in France, was lately an. 
nounced to appear in 4 volumes, 
Svo. under the ttle of Evening 
Hours, A Book by Ladies. 


_— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





SEE = 





Several acceptable articles of Poetry are 
deferred, to make room fr the promised 
translation of “Mir. Menard’s French Fpis- 
tle, which will fill the last page of our pres- 
ent and suecveding uunsber. 

The Prose coumaniecations will receive 
feature notice also. 


wiltances, 


’ . 


From Mount Aibas, (Mies) $5. 
From Milledgeviile, (Geo) $6. 
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ih REE Be 
For my Youngest Readers. 


Anna, and her Dog. 
By a little Girl 
There was ov ce a little girl named 
Anna, and she had a Dog of which 
One day, 
As 
she was coming home over a bnidge, 


she was very fond. 


she went to dine with a friend. 


« bow threw her dog into the water. 
Anna cried very much, but the little 
that he 
Very soon,Anua saw 


bov said, ouly wished te 
wash Rover. 
shore, 
and she came home and told the 


story of her dog to her friends. 


he dug swim safely to thy 
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ORLGINAL Por’veRY. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
EPISTLE 
TO MR, NOISETTE, AGRICULTURIST AND BOTANIST. 
Translated from the French of P. Menarp, 


AND 
Dedicated te the Horticalitural Society of Charleston 


PART FIRST. 
O Friend, amidst thy pleasures pure and sweet, 
Within the bosom of that lov’d retreat, 
Where thou, unlike the throng of human kind, 
Review’st thy blessings with religious mind, 
And look’st to Him, whose bounteous hand bestows 
Each fine enjoyment that from nature flows, 
Pause from thy rural labours, and employ 
An hour’of soothing rest—of calmer Joy. 
Through yon deep shades together let us stroll, 
Exchanging, free, an intercourse of soul. 
What scenes, all varied and enchanting, lie 
In thy domain, beneath the ravish’d eye! 
What kindling beauty to my soul endears 
Those flowers, that Morning spangles with her tears! 
How do I love thy Rose!* fit emblem rare 
Of all that’s modest, smiling, soft and fair! 
Such charms more please me, than those brilliant dyes 
Her flaunting sisters spread for vulgar eyes. 
She seems, while yielding her delicious sweets, 
Love’s flower, the darling of the heavenly seats. 
Ah! how, so long of indolence the prey, 
Could La recreant prove—nor homage pay 
To that sweet science, whose resources shed 
Exhaustless beauties wheresoe’er I tread? 
Passive admirer of the flowery kind, 
I mark’d its wealth with no attentive mind. 
Thus the dull trav’ller sees, with careless eye, 
Some glorious prospect, as he passes by. 
The spell is o’er; I wake to life anew, 








- These lawns present fresh wonders to my view, 


Where flowers, extracting from the solar beam 
Prismatic tints, in varied lustre gieam. 
Blest he, who can, for every plant, proclaim 
Its class, its age, its uses, and its name; 
Can tell which flowers, frail images of bliss, 
Glow but few hours beneath the Zephyr’s kiss, 
Or which, more lasting on their brilliant stem, 
Display their proud corolla’s diadem. 
Soon as the earth sings loud of Spriug’s return, 
For Flora’s charms his waken’d ardours burn; 
Far ftom deceitful aud tumultuous joy, 
Beauties, forever fresh, his soul decoy. 
The loveliest blossoms, opening to his sight, 
Invoke and lure him onwards to delight. 
While the worn sybarite, with restless sigh, 
Mourns for the pleasures he has found a lie, 
Behold the Florist, with unsated mind, 
Search the foud plaat, its hidden loves to find, 
Detect, with happy skill, and bring to light 
The peaceful mysteries of its nuptial rite, 
Unveiling, with his penetrative art, 
Those deep-laid schemes, that Nature weaves apart. 
“Vhe Voisette Rose. 








The optic instrument, with kindly aid, 

To him reveals, how, Woudrously array’d, 
Size, place, relation, colour, organ fine, 
To form one exquisite result, combine. 
Serenely, thus, his scieuce-lighted eye 
Sees Nature in her laboratory ply. 

Meanwhile, a glowing heaven—a brilliant sun— 
Blue, golden, emerald fiow’rs, in mazes spun,— 
Sott undulatiouws of majestic trees— 

The birds—their loves—their songs—the balmy 
breeze— 

The low sweet whisperings of the shrubby ground— 

The luscious perfumes of the air around— 

Blend in one universal charm, to roll 

Deep waves of hope and rapture thro’ his soul. 

Profound Linueus! where thy genius soar’d, 
Unseen domains its daring aim explor’d. 

As thine all-conquering thirst for truth bore sway, 
A world of miracles before it lay; 

A world, with beauty and with glory bright, 
Instinct with life, imbosom’d in delight.— 

Rever’d observer! from thy Flora’s reign, 

New wonders followed in perpetual train. 

Thy skill reveal’d the mystic birth of flowers, 
While they, with fairy clock-work, told thine hours,” 
Thy happy hours, that, smooth and tranquil, flow’d 
Through beds of bloom, around thy fair abode. 
Enthusiast-fire! what stays thy vast control, 

Thou nurse of genius, and thou light of soul? 

And Tournefort, thou, whom zeal’s elastic bound 
Convey’d where fearful precipices frown’d, 
Thou, whom no mountain-winds, in wrath array’d, 
Nor dismal] feus, nor headlong streams dismay ‘d. 
Couldst find, among the Pyrenéau heights, 
Where horrors dwell, thy undisturb’d delights. 
Prouder than heroes who a laurel gain, 
One flower repaid thee for a rough campaign. 
Nature design’d, when first she warm’d thy heart, 
A Botanist! and well thou fill’dst the part. 

With such illustrious partnership as this, 
Dost thou, Noisette, aspire to kindred bliss. 
In the still fields, when scarce the morning sun 
Tints the young dawn, hast thou thy task begun. 
The spacious forest, and the vale’s retreat, 
Thro’ pure and calm enticements lure thy feet. 
Each valued plant, that grows beside the streams, 
To thy glad view a new-found treasure seems. 
Evening completes thy toilsome, happy hours, 
And loads thine herbary with tribute-flowers. 
Th’ accomplish’d botanist, thou know’st full well, 
Broods not forever in his studious cell. 
I igenious systems, learnedly refin’d, 
Would fail to satisfy his searching mind. 
He flies to Nature’s self, for richer lore, 
And seeks her temple’s unexhausted store. 
Far, where her numerous master-pieces grow 
In rich varieties, he joys to go. 
He threads the grove, descends the deep ravine, 
Consults the tomb’s dilapidated scene, 
And urging every where the boldest toils, 
Crowns his proud Flora with the hard-won spoils. 


Alluding to the botanical time-piece of Linnzeus, 
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